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“For the past fortnight, we have all been 
watching with anxious interest the progress 
of the hard-fought battle, and I can assure 
you and all three services, embracing as they 
do the many representatives of the British 
commonwealth and our allies, of the admira- 
tion and pride of the whole empire in the 
brilliant victorv."-—KING GEORGE VI, in 
a message to Lieut-Gen’l B. L. Montgomery, 

commanding the British 
Eighth Army in Africa. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











By this time you probably are pretty well fed up on 
analyses of the Election. We do not view the result as 
a Republican “victory” in the usual partisan sense. ‘The 
people simply took the only means available to them 
to let the Administration know that they were not 
pleased witht the pace and pattern of the War. It was 
at once a rebuke, and a reminder that this is not, and 
must not be construed as a partisan war. 

It was a most difficult campaign to evaluate. One 
had to make deductions largely on a phychic basis. For 
the people weren’t talking. The high percentage of un- 
decided or non-commital voters made straw ballots al- 
most valueless. On the eve of Election, a high Republi- 
can spokesman said to us: “On the basis of any set of 
figures you can command—our figures or those of the 
opposition—we can’t win. We haven’t a chance. And 
yet we will win. There’s a force at work that cannot be 
seen or controlled. It will push us through!” It did. 

In analyzing the trend, some weeks ago, QuorTe 
pointed out that while it would be possible for the Re- 
publicans to attain a majority in the House, it was not 
probable and, from the Republican point of view, prob- 
ably not even desirable. As it develops, the Democrats 
hold nominal control only by the narrowest margin, and 
the New Deal element is now a definite minority 

The most tangible effect of the Election will, we be- 
lieve, be in its sobering effect upon the Congress as a 
whole. ‘The people have spoken. And it wasn’t a whis- 
pering campaign! If House and Senate are politically 
literate, they should read in last Tuesday’s record an 
invitation to assume prerogatives that have been too 
long delegated to the Executive. The People want to 
get on with this business of winning the War. 


AFRICA: Well, here we go again! It’s going to 
be difficult to restrain another spree of wild and wish- 
ful optimism. Certainly we have no inclination to min- 
imize the good news of recent days. It is most hearten- 
ing. But we face a lot of hard fighting, and some prob- 
able reverses. The Axis isn’t going to give up its hold 
on Africa as readily as surface indications might lead 
us to believe. 

There is a report from Greece, via Turkey, that Hitler 
is rushing four divisions from Russia to Rommel’s aid. 
These troops would be transferred to Crete, then across 
the Mediterranean to Africa. Our future course in 
Africa may depend upon whether these and subsequent 
reinforcements get thru. A_ substantial diversion of 
Nazi airpower is also to be expected, including some of 
the newer models now coming from German produc- 
tion lines. 

While the immediate Nazi threat to the British base at 
Alexandria is lessened by every western mile our forces 
gain, allied tanks will not gain their full desert maneuv- 
erability until the Germans and Italians have been 


pushed back at least to Matruh, which is some 75 miles 
beyond El Daba. 





prophesies... 


GIBRALTAR: We have pointed out from 
time to time that Hitler may be expected to 
strike a blow eventually at Gibraltar. The 
time may not be far off. It is, of course, 
no secret that Nazis have 100,000 troops in 
Spain now. 


DENMARK: 


If King Christian dies, it 
will almost certainly mean more active Nazi 
participation in affairs of the country. Move 
has been brewing anyway. This event would 
bring it to a head. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: We are heading for 
most rigid rationing., Labor shortage has 
forced dairy farmers to slaughter breeding 
stock. Will take years to build up herds. 
May see milk limited to infants, invalids. 





SOLOMONS: So manificent has been the defense 
of our marine and naval forces that here again there is 
temptation to jubilate unduly. We have won a round 
with the enemy, and bomber-supported American troops 
on Guadalcanal have taken the offensive, recording some 
small gains west of the Henderson air field. Candor 
forces the reminder, however, that Japs have made new 
landings within the week. Our troops are now hemmed 
in on three sides. The situation is not good. 


Again we remind you that significant developments 
will be recorded in the air on the sea. Fate of troops 
on either side will be determined by ability to maintain 
supply routes. 


Keep realistic view on Japan’s loses. ‘There’s no evi- 
dence as yet in this war that her plane losses greatly ex- 
ceed replacement capacity. Ship losses have been and 
continue heavy. But remember Japan can concentrate 
cntire force, including merchant marine, in Pacific, 
while we must necessarily divide our, as yet, inadequate 
naval power. 

Japan’s naval task force in Solomons has been van- 
quished. But Japan definitely is not defeated. There 
will be another round 


...— White Winter 
joins Red troops to 
produce Axis blues! — >) eB 


Publisher. 
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Qube 





“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Japan has built her cities to with- 
stand shock, fire, concussion. When I 
think of the exposed position of Tokio, 
and the exposed position of New York, 
I do believe that we have occasion 
for premature self-congratulation.” — 
Jos. C. Grew, former Ambassador to 
Japan. 

“ ” 


“Hearding gasoline is extremely dan- 
gerous. The average person would be 
just as safe with a supply of TNT in 
his home.”— National Safety Council. 


it ” 


“They want women to be feminine, 
even in times like these. So, girls, be 
feminine — even if it means adding 
a powder puff to your tool kit.” — 
Ann SoTHERN, motion picture actress. 

“ ” 

“The free forces of the world must 
again take their posts at the guiding 
end, not at the receiving end of fate.” 
Rost. H. Jackson, Associate Justice, 
U S Supreme Court. 

“ ” 

“We must win a dictated peace, 
written in Berlin and Tokio, while 
those capitals are smoldering.” —ROANE 
Warinc, Nat’] Commander, American 


Legion. 


“ee ” 


“J think raising children is just as 
good a defense work as anything else.” 
—Mrs. GISELA VAN DER GrRINTEN, Of 
Schenectady, N. Y., answering ration 
board’s query, “Why do you think 
you’re entitled to a new bicycle?” She 
got the necessary approval papers! 


“ce ” 


“We wouldn’t have noticed Hedy 
Lamarr, unless she was bringing some- 
thing to eat.”—Comment of 11 U S air- 
men, marooned four days on ice-bound 
Greenland Peninsula. 





May we 


CLecdee 


you on that? 


“Roses are red 

Violets are blue. 

I’m in the Army. 

Nuts to you!” — Tender 
missive received by Judge JonaH 
GOLDSTEIN in response to a subponea 
for jury service. The judge, smiling, 
said: “He has my blessing. Excused 
from jury service.” 

“ ” 

“It seems to me that when a young 
fellow puts on a zoot suit, it becomes 
a badge of irresponsibility. I think 
those suits are just over-size diapers.” 
—Magistrate Epmunp PaLmrert, of N Y, 
to a 17-year-old zoot-suited speeder. 

“ ” 

“It is not included in the absentee 
ballots on hand.”—J. W. Fincu, chair- 
man of Hyde Park election board, 
breaking news to the President that 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s vote did not arrive in 
time to be recorded. 


“e ” 


“Any employer who doesn’t look out 
for the feeding his workers belongs to 
a by-gone age.”—Lord WootrTon, Brit- 
ian’s minister of food, commenting to 
Mrs. Roosevelt on gov’t-sponsored res- 
taurants for workers. Her response: 

“I'm afraid, then, that many in the 
United States belong to a by-gone age.” 


“At least 3,000,000 women must be 
recruited into the country’s labor force 
within the next twelve months if a 
serious shortage is to be avoided.”— 
FRANCES PERKINS, Sec’y of Labor. 

“ ” 

“We are resolved to do our best, and 
while our best does not compare with 
the might summoned by the United 
States and Britain, still it is our best. 
And he who does his best owes no one 
a debt.”—Dr. OswaLpo AVvANnHA, Brazil- 
ian foreign minister. 

«“ 9? 


“I do not recall having said it; pos- 
sibly I did. I am not denying it. I do 
not want to dissillusion people.”—Capt. 
Wma, Macurre, veteran Catholic naval 
€haplain, generally credited with the 
expression, “Praise the Lord and pass 
the ammunition!” 

Late word from Pearl Harbor at- 
tributes the now-celebrated remark to 
Lieut Howe. Forcy, 34 yr old (Pres- 
byterian) naval chaplain. Sailors form- 
ed a line, passing ammunition by hand. 
Rev. Forgy says he moved along the 
line, encouraging the men, and re- 
peating the phrase. Both chaplains are 
emphatic on one point: neither oper- 
ated a machine-gun during the at- 
tack. 

“ > 

“If it be asked why Christianity 
doesn’t make better Christians, we 
have to recognize that it has nothing 
but sinners to make them out of.”— 
Mrs. MaE YoHO Warp, executive sec’y, 
dep’t of Latin America, United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. 

“e 9? 

“We must set up here at home a 
second front of prayer. A nation on 
its knees will do more than men and 
guns to win this war, and to secure 
a just and lasting peace.” — Bishop 
HucH L. Lams, Philadelphia. 
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Sermon From the Solomons 


Pum S. HANNA 


Memo made after reading the news 
from the Solomons: 


Among the many things that can 
properly be said about the bad news 
from the Solomons one is that you 
hope the sorry events will result in a 
tightening of our lips as well as our 
belts. The folly of making loose state- 
ments about what we are going to do 
and then withholding news when we 
fail to deliver was never better illus- 
trated. 


It was only about a year ago that 
quite a number of our leading states- 
men, among them Senator Norris, 
talked about polishing off the Japan- 
ese fleet some Thursday afternoon. 
Ever since those statements were made 
the air has been filled with charges 
that the public has not taken the war 
seriously enough. 

What I get out of the events of the 
past year is that psychologically all of 
us have been living in a fool’s para- 
dise, either banking on our laurels of 
previous wars or trying to blame the 
traditional other fellow. Henceforth if 
we have the sand that we like to pride 
ourselves upon we will all the way 
from the President down to the low- 
liest citizen do less talking and more 
doing. . . 

When one reflects upon the daily 
total of man-hours that are being de- 
voted to scheming by the heads of po- 
litical pressure blocs and their sym- 
pathetic political allies in Washing- 
ton toward the end of getting around 
the intent of the new anti-inflation 
program it is clear beyond peradven- 
ture that the gravity of the picture 
has not yet sunk home with all of us. 

I do not know whence a voice that 
will stir us to a sober realization of 
our errors will come; but if ever there 
were a need for such a voice it is at 
this very moment.—Chicago Sun. 


ART—Decoration 


One of the obligations of those who 
decorate houses is that they and their 
guests look good therein and so feel 
gay and confident. Nobody glints 
and glows when sitting on a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch bench beneath a reprint 
of an Audobon wild turkey.—Dorotuy 
Parker, “Destructive Decoration,” 
House & Garden, 11-’42. 


CHILDREN—Environment 


Parents can’t change the color of 
their child’s eyes, but they can help 
give the eyes the light of understand- 
ing and warmth of sympathy. They 
can’t much alter the child’s features, 
but they can in many ways help en- 
dow it with the glow of humanness, 
kindness, friendliness. .. which may in 
the long run bring a lot more happi- 
ness than the perfection that wins 
beauty contests—AramM SCHEINFIELD, 
“Forecasting Your Child’s Looks,”, 
Parents’ Magazine, 10-’42. 


CRITICISM 


A witty writer, speaking of a dull 
and uninteresting book given to him 
by a fellow craftsman, remarked, “It 
took Sir William Ramsay sixteen 
years to discover helium; the Curies 
thirty years to find radium; yet in 
five minutes, you produce tedium.”— 
Christian Herald 10-’42. 


DESPONDENCY—Cure 


Dr. Link tells the story of the man 
who came to see him, so desperate he 
was on the verge of suicide. He 
couldn’t sleep. He had lost his grip. 
Dr. Link agreed that suicide was the 
only way out, and suggeseted to the 
man that he run himself to death. 
“It’s easy,” said Dr. Link, “after sup- 
per, tell the family you are going for 
a walk. But don’t walk. Run as hard 
as you can. You are middle-age, 
probably your heart is bad, and you 
will drop dead. No one will know. 
There will be no disgrace.” The man 
thought the suggestion was perfect, 
and that night, he started to run 
himself to death. But self-preserva- 
tion took control, and he stopped far 
short of running so far that he would 
drop dead. He went home, and for 
the first time in months, slept like a 
baby. The next night he tried it 
again, but the result was the same— 
a good night’s sleep. By the third 
night, he was feeling so fine he 
wanted to live forever—PavuL SPEICHER, 
R & R Magazine, 11-’42. 


Fur & Feather Farms—To escape 
business worries, an Easterner began 
raising pheasants in his back yard. He 
dressed his birds, sold them to cafes, 
clubs. The demand was so abnormal he 
sold his business, now makes $25,000 
a year from pheasants. 

Most producers in great new indus- 
try raise game to re-stock forest pre- 
serves. State conservation commissions 
and private clubs are customers. An- 
other angle: stock your land, sell 
shooting rights. Take your most worth- 
less land, put out a crop that needs no 
cultivation, and sell it to sportsmen 
who harvest it themselves. If that isn’t 
break for the farmer, what is?— 
(Ross L. Hotman, “America’s New 
Wildlife Industry,” Travel, 10-’42.) 


“ ” 


Foremen in 10 Hrs!—“If the learn- 
er hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t 
taught!” That’s new view. America’s 
“strategic million’—the foremen and 
supervisors—have the “know-how”, but 
not one in four has the “show-how’— 
The ability to pass knowledge along. 
They might have served in peaceful era 
when it took four yrs to make a jour- 
neyman; now we haven’t four yrs, or 
four months to wait. Foremen must be 
taught—are being taught, new, speed- 
ier visual techniques to pass on to 
workers.—(ALBERT E. Wiccam, “Fore- 
men in 10 Hours!” Rotarian, 11-’42.) 


Mystery of Rubber: Fossils of rubber 
plants show we’ve had access to rub- 
ber for 3 million yrs. Yet man, with 
all his scientific achievements has 
never created an oz of rubber. Average- 
person learns virtually all he ever 
knows about rubber by time he reaches 
kindergarten — that it bounces, com- 
presses, stretches, bends. And the sci- 
entists aren’t so far ahead of him. 
There’s not a scientist alive who can 
prove in simple language why rubber 
acts the way it does. (“The Mystery 


of Rubber,” Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine, 11-'42, 
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How To Fight Against 
The United Nations 


Two years ago, when the Luftwaffe 
diopped its cargo of dynamite over 
London and the British people 
stood alone, when only a miracle, 
it seemed, could save the kind of a 
world we wanted to live in—did 
we become pompously self-right- 
eous about British shortcomings? 
You bet we didn’t. Brother, all we 
did was pray, and pray hard... 

One year ago, American newspa- 
pers headlined the imminency of 
the fall of Moscow. Americans 
were magnificent then. We were 
with the Russians to the last man. 
We *alked a beautiful fight. Did 
we calk about our differences? 
Shucks, no. We cheered the Rus- 
sians on till we were hoarse. And 
another miracle happened. 

Eleven months ago come Novem- 
ber 7. .. But why go on? All that 
matters, apparently, is that there’s 
no danger of the world collapsing 
in the next 24 hours, no full-blown 
crisis threatening to blow us up at 
any second. And so we put our 
hats back on, the kind we talk thru, 
and start getting chipper again. 
That blankety blank who helped us 
onto his life raft was too damned 
sicw; besides, he tore our coat 
when he pulled us on, the dummox. 
And willya look at the way he rows. 
Where does he think he’s headin’ 
anyway? He’d better watch out or 
we'll fix him. We'll jump back in 
again, we will! 

What’s the matter? Can’t we 
stand the prosperity of a brief res- 
pite? What is this crisis complex 
that opens the eyes of the United 
Nations in general and the United 
States in particular to our mutual- 
ities only when raw disaster seems 
but inches away, and then just as 
promptly closes our eyes to any- 
thing but differences as soon as 
those inches become yards? Let us 
realize the bald truth that the 
acute crisis will not be over until 
the war is over. The danger is as 
great and as near as it ever was. 
Maybe we had better act accord- 
ingly —Condensed from an Editor- 
ial by Norman Cousins in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 











EXERCISE 


The only exercise I take is being 
pallbearer for my friends who have al- 
ways exercised to keep in good con- 
dition ——DonaLp M. NELSON. 


A Letter to a Little Boy 


Commander Joun J. SHEa, of North Cambridge, Mass., was reported missing 
after the sinking of the aircraft carrier Wasp. At home in Cambridge, his five 
year old son, Jackie, treasures what may have been the last letter written by. 


the Commander: 

“Dear Jackie: 

“This is the first letter I have ever 
written to my little son and I am 
thrilled to know he can read it all by 
himself. If you miss some of the 
words, I’m sure it will be only be- 
cause I do not write plainly. Mother 
will help you, in case anything is not 
clear. .. 

“It is too bad this war could not 
have been delayed a few more years 
so I could have grown up again with 
you and done all the things I planned 
to do when you were old enough to go 
to school. 

“, . . I suppose we must be brave 
and put these things off for a little 
while. 

“When you are a little bigger you 
will know why your daddy is not home 
so much any more. You know, we 
have a big country and we have ideals 
as to how people should live. . . Unfor- 
tunately, some of the countries in the 
world don’t have these ideals ... 

“Because there are people and coun- 
tries who want to change our nation, 
its ideals, forms of government and 
way of life, we must leave our homes 











FAITH 


Faith is not granted; faith must be 
conquerred and acquired by man.— 
SHotem AscuH, My Personal Faith 
(Routledge, London). 


FREE SPEECH 


We are for free speech, of course, 
but so much is being said that hardly 
anything can be heard—wWall Street 
Journal. 


HABIT—Example 


It is hard to correct a child for a 
habit that his father taught him.— 
Virginia Methodist Advocate. 


INFLATION—Danger 


We of the OPA aren’t stalking ‘the 
economic jungle with a cannon, look- 
ing for a lamb. We are hunting a 
wolf—the one in sheep’s clothing. 

Inflation is that kind of an animal, 
masquerading in a borrowed pelt; 
sleek, glossy and very tempting.—Lzon 
Hewnverson, “Inflation is a Wolf,” Ro- 
tarian, 11-'42. 





and families to fight. Fighting for 
the defense of our country, its ideals 
and homes, is an honor and a duty 
which your daddy has to do before he 
can come home... 

“In the meantime take good care of 
mother. Be a good boy and grow up 
to be a good young man. Study hard. 
. . be a leader in everything that is 
good in life. 

“Play fair always. Strive to win, 
but if you must lose, lose like a gen- 
tleman and a good sportsman. Don’t 
ever be a quitter. ... 

“Get all the education you can. 
Stay close to mother and follow her 
advice always. Obey her in every- 
thing no matter how many times you 
disagree. She knows what is best... 

“If I don’t get back you will have 
to be mother’s protector because you 
are the only one she has... . 

“Last of all, don’t ever forget your 
daddy. Pray for him to come back. 
And if it is God’s will that he doesn’t 
—be the kind of a boy you know your 
daddy wants you to be. 

“Kiss mother for me every night. 
Goodby for now.” 





oman 


RETIREMENT-—It’s Curse 


The curse of most retired people is 
that they are denied the sight of God. 
Only in the joy of creation, in being 
useful, in overcoming difficulties, in 
assuming responsibilities is one ever 
likely to find heaven. Too many re- 
tired people are merely members of a 
reception committee awaiting the ar- 
rival of Death—The Vagabond, 10-’42. 








PROPAGANDA~—Backfire 


One morning last week a red box 
bound firmly in tape and suspended 
from two parachutes dropped gently 
to the earth in front of Japanese 
headquarters at Lae, New Guinea. It 
it was a clock bearing the inscription 
“Made in Japan.” On the tape was 
written this message from a U 5S at- 
tack bomber squadron: 

“This is from ship No. 170 which is 
reported by Jap propaganda from To- 
kyo to have been shot down over Lae. 
The clock inside is a poor imitation 
of one of our Walthams. It has never 
run since we had it. We give it back 
to you to compensate you for your de- 
plorable shortage of metals.”—Yank, 
AEF Newspaper, 10-28-'42., 
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News of the New 





AMMUNITION: Federal gov’t in- 
spects food moving in interstate com- 
merce, seizes thousands lbs condemn- 
ed butter, cheese, peanut butter, etc. 
Has recently experimented turning 
these foods into glycerine for use in 
explosives. Program so successful, WPB 
now recommends local salvage com- 
mittees take over foods condemned by 
state health boards for similar pro- 
cessing. 


AUTOMOBILES: Sen Thomas, of 
Okla, this week reported 150 cars in 
his state running on pneumatic tires 
without inner tubes. Tire is fitted with- 
in the rim in airtight fashion, a stem 
is inserted thru the iron rim and also 
made airtight. Tire is then inflated. 


ERSATZ: Look for great variety of 
substitute coffees, made chiefly of 
roasted cereal grains. Coffee whole- 
salers have been experimenting for 
months. One brew, now ready for mar- 
ket contains small amount real coffee, 
with large proportion barley and rye. 
Chicory, long used as coffee substitute 
in south, is under strict price ceiling, 
and production probably will not be 
greatly increased. 


INVENTION: Steel partitions are 
now serving as bulletin board in Gen- 
eral Electric lab at Schenectady. In 
place of usual thumbtack, small mag- 
nets of alnico are used. This, you know, 
is new alloy composed of aluminum, 
nickel, cobalt and iron. It’s most pow- 
erful and permanent magnet known. 


MEDICINE: From England comes 
news of further experiments with anti- 
infection drug, Penicillin. Discovered 
in a mould, similar to the “wiskers” on 
decaying fruit, this substance is one of 
strongest fighters of infection in 
wounds, boils, etc. Prevents bacteria 
from multiplying in human body; en- 
ables scientists to obtain pure cul- 
tures of delicate germs by inhibiting 
growth of hardier varieties, which 
vould otherwise swamp them. Problem 
is to produce Pencillin in quantities. 

American Public Health Ass’n rec’d 
cemonstration this week of one-min- 
ute test which determines whether 
cold is due to infection by common 
cold organisms, or to irritations of al- 
lergy. Test involves use of a dye, which 
also promises to be helpful in diag- 
nosing sinus trouble. Test is important 
because treatment of different types 
of “colds” vary, and confusion in diag- 
nosis may prove harmful. 


RACES—Edquality 

This, in the nature of things, must 
be a long war. We may have to stop 
it for an armistice or two. . . But the 
war must go on until humanity feels 
as well as sees that it is entering a 
new phase of human relationship. We 
must know, all of us—the yellow, the 
brown and the black, quite as defi- 
nitely as the white—that we are 
created racially and nationally equal; 
not equal in our capacities perhaps— 
though that is a question that envir- 
onment may answer—but we must be 
absolutely conscious always that races 
and nations in the next stage of hu- 
man development shall be equal be- 
fore the law. — Wm. ALLEN WHITE, 
“Unity and American Leadership,” 
The Yale Review, Autumn, ’42. 





This Is Worth Fighting For 


There was a dream... 

That men could one day speak the 
thoughts of their own choosing. 

There was a hope... 

That men could one day stroll 
through streets at evening, un- 
afraid. : 

There was a prayer... 

That each could speak to his own 
God—in his own church. 

That dream, that hope, that prayer 
became. . . America! 

Great strength, youthful heart, vast 
enterprise, hard work made it so. 

Now that same America is_ the 
dream ... the hope... the 
prayer of the world. 

Our freedom—its dream. 

Our strength—its hope. 

Our swift race against time—its 

prayer. 

We must not fail the world now. 

We must not fail to share our free- 
dom with it—afterwards—Davip 

Ross, on a CBS radio program. 











SALVAGE 

Are tin cans really wanted? Then 
why not a can for a can? The house- 
wife takes six processed cans to the 
store and comes away with six full 
cans. Superficial publicity and half- 
hearted collection will not produce 
scrap in the heavy and mounting vol- 
ume required.—Editorial, The Ameri- 
can City, 10-'42. 

“ ” 

In four yrs before the war, U S 
gathered 7 million tons scrap iron and 
steel for Japan. During the present 
year, about nine times that amount, 
or 62,500,000 tons is being gathered in 
U S for our own use—United States 
News, 10-42. 


Willkie speech has served to revive 
query: Where are our arms? 

U S has spent $50 billion on arma- 
ments since Pearl Harbor; production 
is reported four times greater than last 
year. Yet Russia, China, Britain all 
are dissatisfied with volume. People 
ask: Are we hoarding to equip huge 
U S Army? 

Field tests have now sustained ev- 
ery claim for the Garand M1, proved it 
to be, almost certainly, the best fight- 
ing rifle in the world. 


Have you observed new-type Military 
Police in present Army? The old 
rough-and-toughs are out. Present 
well-educated group includes many 
athletic coaches, physical ed instruc- 
tors. Army has initiated training to 
prepare M P’s for administrative posts 
in occupied countries after the war. An 
indication Army intends to supervise 
provisional gov'ts. 

Hollywood highups are passing word 
to the picture-makers: no more easy 
Yank victories. Boys in Khaki are to 
triumph only after long, hard strug- 
gle . . . USO is bringing real inno- 
vation into lives of many selectees, 
who are privileged to view stage shows 
for first time. They call ’em “live 
movies’ . . . Pitchmen report the big 
eeller is now ladies’ handkerchief with 
Army, Navy or Marine insignia. 


Newest tire dodge: You buy jalopy 
with four good tires; remove tires, re- 
sell jalopy to dealer at previously-fixed 
price. They say OPA is investigating 
. . . Midwest 2nd-hand clothes dealer 
advertises: “No tires—can’t call, but 
will pay highest cash price for suits 
and o’coats.” 

Pupils at Chicago’s Flagg school 
rec’d red, white, blue rosettes as re- 
ward for getting in scrap. Riot result- 
ed when someone discovered decora- 
tions were stamped “Made in Japan.” 

Dyed rabbit fur, which has gone 
under 35 exotic trade aliases, is hence- 
forth to be known as—dyed rabbit fur. 
Hudson seal will turn up as dyed 
muskrat, and Alaska sable as natural 
or dyed skunk. 
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SALVAGE 


In the controversy over what to 
scrap something may be said for both 
sides. But cannon brought over from 
the days of the Civil War or the War 
of the American Revolution may serve 
coming generations as a better re- 
minder of what their fore-parents en- 
dured than all the histories. The pu- 
pil who stands before a bronze statue 
of Washington or Lee will have much 
over the student not privileged to see 
a statue of these same heroes. 


Many of these relics, in dispute, 
moulded from iron casting, if destroy- 
ed now, cannot be reproduced with 
any degree of satisfaction. Every age 
produces not only the work of the 
sculptor or painter but the sculptors 
and painters themselves. They have 
to have the feel of the age to produce 
their masterpieces. 

So long as there remains enough 
scrap iron without using pieces of his- 
toric value let us save these works of 
memory, and many of them works of 
art, for the coming generations.—Ep- 
WIN BARNHILL, Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“America is not anything if it 
consists of each of us. It is some- 
thing only if it consists of all of us; 
and it can consist of all of us only 
as our spirits are blended together 


in a common enterprise. That 
common enterprise is the enterprise 
of liberty, and justice and right.”— 
Wooprow WILSON. 











SERVICE—Social 


We should not expect that men shall 
guide their conduct always by the 
motive of service instead of self-inter- 
est, but rather to so organize life that 
self-interest prompts those actions 
which are of greatest social service — 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, addressing 
Industrial Christian Fellowship, Lon- 
don. 


American Scene 





Here’s Why We Ration 


There are mysterious goings on in 
grocery stores these days. We haven't 
taken part in these proceedings our- 
self, but as we get it, a citizen who 
had been out of circulation for a num- 
ber of years and then suddenly came 
back—like, say, Roger Touhy—might 
think speakeasies were still running 
wild, only with new store fronts. It’s 
the coffee, of course. And if it isn’t the 
coffee, it’s the bananas. 

From what we hear, you don’t ex- 
actly slip in to a store and whisper to 
the boss, “Joe sent me,” as in Prohibi- 
tion, but it adds up to about the same 
thing. 

It turns out that the chains are 
harder hit than the smaller grocers, 
because not only has their quota been 
cut, in common with everybody else’s, 
but their business has increased, so 
that they have more buyers among 
whom they must divide a smaller 
amount. If they try to be fair, it’s 
first come, first served. Hence the com- 
petition among the housewives to get 
the whispered word as to the exact 
moment when the next shipment is 
expected and to be there when the 
truck arrives. It’s much the same, ex- 
cept for the time of day, as when the 
bar flies used to line up and watch 


Bananas are as difficult as coffee, 
only more so. Only a small supply is 
trickling in, due to the shipping sit- 
uation, and of this amount the sailors 
at Great Lakes, who can’t be happy 
without ’em, commandeer 35 per cent. 
So, things being as they are, a lot of 
dealers have taken to hiding what 
they have under counters and in back 
rooms. Leo A. Lerner, editor of a 
Northwest Side community paper, tells 
of an experience he had. First he but- 
tered up the proprietor with an order 
for pineapples and calavos and things 
he didn’t want. Then he mentioned 
causually that he’d take some bananas. 

“He looked all around the store,” 
says Lerner. “He pretended to be busy 
making up my package. Suddenly he 
whispered in my ear, ‘Go in the back.’ 
I went through a passage at the rear 
of the store and waited. I heard him 
say to a lady, ‘Please take the oranges 
from the front row.’ Then he appeared 
with my package. Without looking at 
me, he went to a corner and took from 
a@ covered box on a table, five anemic 
bananas. He dropped them into the 
bag, collected for the whole order, 
and silently let me out of the side 
entrance. I was too dazed to thank 
him. Walking away, I had the same 
guilty feeling I used to get when go- 
ing into Paddy’s for beer during Pro- 








goggle-eyed as Capone’s boys rolled in hibition.” — “J. CC.” Chicago Daily 
the barrels of beer after midnight. News. 
SUCCESS VARIETY 


Some men are successful simply be- 
cause they didn’t have the advantages 
other people had.—The Villager. 


TECHNIQUES—Revival 

An Associated Press dispatch re- 
ports that in Tulsa a horse pulling a 
bakery wagon ran away. The driver 
pulled on the reins; a policeman gave 
chase—and still the horse galloped on. 
Then an old-timer yelled, “Whoa!” 
and the horse stopped at once. 

While we are devising new tech- 
niques, maybe we should revive some 
of the old ones.—Good Business, 11-’42. 


TRUTH 

“He knew the truth, but he was 
looking for something better.”—From a 
poster in the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington. 


We thought we’d heard all the sell- 
ing arguments there are in favor of 
that indispensible volume, the dic- 
tionary. But 1i-year-old Richard 
Earnhart, who just won the National 
Spelling Bee, turned up with a new 
one in a recent interview. 

“I enjoy reading the Dictionary,” 
said he, “because it changes the sub- 
ject so often.”"—Counter Points, mag 
of World Publ Co, 10-’42. 


WOMEN—Companionship 

Women need each other. They al- 
ways have. In times like these, the 
need becomees acute. Being too much 
alone is rough on morale. It gives too 
much time to fret about what might 
happen. You owe it to yourself to 
make friends, and to be one of the 
women around you, The Woman, 
11-42. 
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“All Quiet on the Western Front” 
Sir PuHItie Gress 





Sir Pure Gisss, English journalist, 
and veteran correspondent of the 
World War, wrote this stirring recol- 
lection for the London Morning Post, 
on Armistice Day, 1929. How fantas- 
tically long ago that was! And how 
ironically his words ring on this elev- 
enth of November, thirteen years later. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Sid Skolsky tells of a story confer- 
ence in Hollywood concerning a mu- 
sical with action laid in a mythical 
kingdom. The producer argued against 
opposition on a certain scene. Finally: 
“Don’t try to tell me about mythical 
kingdoms” he stormed, “I know what 
I’m talking about. I visited one for 
an entire summer once.” 





It is hard to believe that eleven 
years have passed since a bugle here 
and there sounded the Cease Fire on 
Armistice Day. Eleven years ago? 
Why to great numbers of men, bare- 
headed in a two minutes’ silence, it 
seems only the day before yesterday... 
New bells of new churches are chim- 
ing across country where a fellow 
couldn't show his head without get- 
ting a bullet through his brain. All 
those towns and villages wiped off the 
map through high explosives have 
been put back again with raw red 
roofs. 

There is hardly a trace of that old 
war, except the rows and rows of 
graves, very neat and straightly set, 
with white headstones inscribed with 
the names of the army of the dead— 
nearly a million of them—sleeping 
there so still. . . “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” 

Yet the spirit of that army of youth 
is immortal. Their valor, their whim- 
sicality in foul places, their loyalty 
and fellowship have not died. That 
spirit remains alive forever as a di- 
vine tradition in the imagination of 
the world’s youth. It stirs in the 
younger crowd of today, as they stand 
for the two minutes’ silence not know- 
ing much about that old war, but 
knowing in their blood, and in their 
souls that, whatever comes, they must 
never let down those men who died, 
by any dirty way of cowardice, or by 
any lack of humor when things are 
bad. The spirit of the youth who fell 
calls across the world:— 

Do you remember our _ sacrifice? 
Have you forgotten the crime and the 
folly that led to our massacre? We 
died—though we loved life—believing 
that the youngsters who came ajter 
us would find a better kind of world. 
How about it, you who live? 


ee 





“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Sam GOLDWYN 


The late Douglas Fairbanks had 
heard for years from a certain ex- 
hibitor that he was losing money 
on Fairbanks’ pictures. 

When Robin Hood opened, it 
was a tremendous hit. Fairbanks 
called the exhibitor by long-dis- 
tance to hear his reaction. 
“How’s business?” asked Doug. 

“It’s great!” shouted the exhib- 
itor. “We've had a line outside 
the box-office since 10 o’clock this 
morning, the lobby is filled to 
overflowing, they’re even standing 
in the aisles.” 

Then, realizing that in his en- 
thusiasm he had gone too far, he 
added: 

“If it keeps up like this, I'll 
break even.”—Coronet. 








The funniest squawk I ever heard 
from an author on the subject of a 
movie adaptation came from the wit- 
ty E. Arnot Robertson when Mr. Cecil 
De Mille, with the assistance of Claud- 
ette Colbert in what today would be 
called a sarong, filmed her story of the 
Indo-Chinese jungle, “Four Fright- 
ened People.” “How did you like it?” 
queried DeMille eagerly after the pre- 
view. Miss Robertson reflected a mo- 
ment. “Mr. De Mille,’ she said slowly, 
“do you remember the roar of an off- 
stage lion that came in somewhere 
about reel three? Well, I do believe 
that you took that straight from my 
story”"—Bennett Cerr, The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


Four-year-old Gerald was exhibit- 
ing sudden interest in a scar on 
his arm. “It looks as though you had 
scratched yourself on something” his 
mother commented. Gerald medi- 
tated for a moment. “Maybe” he said, 
“when I was little, I was in the war.” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 


His accent was humorous in a way, 
but we never queried him about it be- 
lieving that he must be a foreigner. 
One day though we mustered courage 
enough to ask him what country he 
came from; that we couldn’t tell from 
the accent and he replied: 

“Hy’m not a foreigner. Hy’m an 
American. Mine Hinglish teacher vas 
a foreigner.”—The Reformatory Pillar. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Life begins at forty—and so do 


lumbago, fallen arches and bad 
eyesight.—The Kalends. 


“ ” 


It was a great parade. First 
came the WAACS, then the 
WAVES—and then the wolves!— 
Put Baker, in a radio broadcast. 


“ce ” 


If a girl doesn’t watch her fig- 
ure, the boys won’t.—Kreolite 
News. 


“ ” 


A sordid money-grabber is any- 
body who grabs more money than 
you can grab.— Townsend Nat'l 
Weekly. 











“Can you tell me,” said the prim 
spinster school ma’rm “what a man- 
date is?” 


“Yes,” replied pert Pauline, “but it’s 
hardly worth while; there are so few 
man dates left these days.” 








